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ABSTSiCT 

This report presents some of the results of the first 
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CHART 1 



U.S. BUSINESS CORPORATIONS PRE-TAX NET INCOME 
AND SUPPORT or EDUCATION 




Introduction 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education is pleased Co 
have joined with The Conference Board in the new Sur- 
vey of Corporate Contributions. The merger of the two 
bienniai surveys into 'ji single annual undertaking is 
clearly in the interests of the business community which 
bolh organizations serve. 

The estimates of total corporate support of education 
shown on the above chart are based on data gathered 
from this Survey, previous CFAE Surveys of Corporate 
Support of Higher Education, the annual Surveys of 
Voluntary Support of Education* and other sources. 
These figures are also shown in Table I on page 6, 
together with related figures on corporate pre-tax net 
income and total corporate contributions. 

As the above chart Indicates, corporate aid to education 
has moved off the 1968-1972 plateau and up into new 
high ground. At $445 million in 1974. it stands 7e^/t>- higher 
than it dtd ten years previously and nearly 22% above 
1972. These gains are impressive. They indicate that the 
corporate community has continued its determination 
to underwrite educational costs in a way that enhances 
both the vitality of higher education and the interests of 
the business corporation. 

As impressive as these figures ara they are still not 
satisfactory. Corporate support of education has not 



grown as fast as overall voluntary support of colleges 
and universities, it has not grown as fast as the financial 
needs of higher education, and It has not grown as fast 
as corporate profits. It is now time for the corporate 
community to raise its goals for educational support to 
levels that are fully reflective of its own best, long-range 
Interests, 

We hope that this report will be helpful to business 
executives in reassessing their afd-to-education pro- 
grams and in relating their efforts to the needs of higher 
education. We hope also that it will be useful to others 
who are concerned about the future of higher education 
and its role in American society. 

With the passage of time, we expect that this new Survey 
will become increasingly valuable to the businessman 
and the academic alike as a source of reliable and rele- 
vant information. The reactions of interested readers 
will be most welcome. 

To all those who gave of theJr time and effort to make 
this Survey successful we express our appreciation. 

Raymond C. Johnson 
President 

Council for Financial Aid to Education 

December 1975 
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About This Report 



This report presents some of the results of the first 
annual Survey of Corporate Contributions, a joint project 
of the CFAE and The Conference Board, 

Between 1954 and 1972 the CFAE conducted ten biennial 
Surveys of Corporate Support of Higher Education. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, The Conference Board 
conducted a Survey of Company Contributions which 
was on a triennial basis until 1968 and biennial there- 
after, in 1974, the two organizations agreed to combine 
these separate efforts into a single annual survey de- 
signed not only to obtain the most comprehensive infor- 
mation possible regarding corporate contributions, but 
at the same time to avoid duplication* to standardize 
definitions, and to eliminate the inconsistencies that had 
developed with the two separate surveys. 

The response of the corporate community to this joint 
project has been overwhelmingly favorable. For Jhis 
1974 Survey^ usable questionnaires were returned by 
799 companies, a much larger participation than had 
ever been accorded either of the separate surveys ot 
the past. This increase in corporate participation implies 
a gain in both the breadth and the reliability of the Sur* 
vey statistics. 

Two Reports 

The information included in this report relates primarily 
to corporate support of education; a more general report 
on the Survey is contained in The Conference Board's 
publication, Annual Survey of Corporafe Contributions. 
In tabulating the Survey data, bi^ th organizations have 
attempted to ensure that the material presented Is con- 
sistent and meaningful. Since the focus of the two re- 
ports differs somewhat, there are differences in pres- 
entation that reflect the structural problems of data 
tabulation. 

As with all surveys, for example* not all the respondents 



answered all the questions. Consequently* each tabula- 
tion of Survey data Is based on the number of companies 
answering the specific question or questions Involved. 
Some of the data presented, therefore^ are not fully 
consistent from table to table. The differences* where 
they occur, are small and of little significance. 

Definitions — ContrEbutEons 

In this report, both total corporate contributions and 
corporate support of education are stated as though 
company-sponsored foundations were integral parts of 
the corporations themselves. That is^ the data sxduds 
grants by corporations to their own foundations and 
inctudQ grants by corporate foundations to charitable 
and educational recipients. This treatment of the data 
results in some inconsistency with the IRS figures shown 
in Table 1. The IRS data, which are tabulated from cor- 
porate income tax returns, indude corporate grants to 
company foundations and exctude the contributions 
made by the foundations themselves. While the differ^ 
ence between these two concepts can be large* there 
tends to be a substantial degree of averaging over the 
course of the business cycle and an appreciable amount 
of offsetting as between companies in any given year* 
This latter point is illustrated by the Survey ttself; in 
1974, the total of corporate contributions to their own 
foundations reported by 239 companies was $154.1 mil- 
lion, while the grants of 329 company-^sponsored founda- 
tions to educational and charitable recipients amounted 
to $154.3 million. 

Definitions — FInancEaE Data 

The information regarding sales, assets, and pre-^tax 
income are basically the figures reported by corpora-* 
tions to their stockholders In consolidated financial 
statements. The figures on pre-tax net fncome, therefore, 
include income derived from overseas sources as well 
as income earned in the United States. This accords 



with the definition of corporate profits before taxes used 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce in compiling such 
figures as a component of the national income accounts. 

Some companies have expressed an interest In alter- 
native data in which corporate income earned outside 
the United States is excluded in making comparisons 
between companies and industries of contributions as 
percentages of pre-tax income. In an effort to be respon- 
sive to this interest, and to gather useful Information on 
this question, the Survey questionnaire included space 
for both "Worldwide" and "U.S. On I/' financial informa* 
tion. The basic tabulation of this information, together 
with the contributions figures for the reporting com- 
panies, Is presented on page 10 of this report/ 

To ensure the maximum possible comparability with 
both the previous CFAE Surveys and the national data 
for alt corporations, the tabular material and charts in 
this report are based exclusively on the "Worldwide" 
data supplied by the participating companies. Compari* 
sons with the "U.S. Only" data may be found in many 
of the detailed tables in The Conference Board's report. 

Survey Btases 

Despite the favorable response of the corporate com- 
munity to this Survey and the increased reliability of the 
tabulated data> the derived statistics contain significant 
biases of which the reader should be aware. The great- 
est bias arises from the fact that the participating com* 
panles constitute a sample that Is not representative of 
the entire corporate community. On the contrary, the 
Survey sample is heavily weighted by the largest cor- 
porations in terms of sales, assets, and earnings, and the 
same bias is present in each of the industrial and geo- 
graphic groupings. The Survey sample also contains a 
disproportionate number of companies In the manufac- 
turing and utility industries, and it is significantly under* 
representative of companies engaged In construction, 
retail and wholesale traoe* and business services. 



The significance of these biases lies primarily In the 
fact that the reported levels of corporate contributions 
as percentages of corporate earnings^ assets, and sales 
are lower for the companies participating In this Survey 
than they are for the corporate community as a whole. 
As indicated InTable V of this report and comparable 
tabulations in The Conference Board's report, these per* 
centages are inversely correlated with corporate size. 
It is virtually certain, therefore, that a more representa- 
tive sample of companies would show higher percent- 
ages than those presented in the two Survey reports. 

The Indicated distribution of corporate contributions by 
type of donee (health and welfare, education, etc.) is 
also distorted by the overrepresentatlon of large corpo* 
rations and the atypical industrial composition of the 
Survey sample. As shown in Table IV, corporate support 
of education as a percentage of total corporate con* 
tributlons differs widely from one industry to another. 
While It is clear that a more representative sample would 
give a better indication of the distribution of corporate 
contributions and gifts, the exact size and character of 
the Survey biases in this respect are not known. 

The CFA£ and The Conference Board are anxious to 
improve the usefulness of the Survey in every way prac* 
ticali The two organizations encountered enormous 
problems of a technical nature with this first joint effort, 
and both are determined to Improve the quality and the 
timing of the Survey reports In years to come. The views 
of those in the corporate community and other users of 
these reports are earnestly solicited. Comments, ques- 
tions, and suggestions may be sent to either, or both, 
organizations. 



"On t^e mi^sUomalre, oach company ask&<3. "Are yoor Company's 
operations multi-national?'' While 379 comPantea repltod "Yea," 165 of 
them dJd not report iheir "U.S. Only" Ngurea. A few companba that 
repll^ "Yes" lo this question reported their data In the "U.S. Only'' 
column: it was subsequently deiermtned that such data v^as in fact 
"Wbridwtdo." Vlrluatly all of me 420 companies that rePlted "l^to" lo thlt 
question gav« only one set of llnancia! figures^ and these dala were 
automatically ofaasifJod aa both "Worldwide" and "US. Only." 



Part i. National Trends 



Corporate Support of Education at an Alt-Tlme High 

Total corporate support of education in 1974 continued 
the uptrend which began three years earlier and reached 
a record hfgh estimated at $445 million. This figure re- 
flects an increase of 8.5% over 1973. 21.9% over 19721 
and 30.9% over the recession low In 1970. In the 1964-74 
decade, the growth of educational support amounts to 
78.0%, or an average of 5.9% per year. 

Educational support as a percentage of corporate pre- 
tax net income (PTNI) is estirrated to have decreased 
in 1974 for the fourth year fn a row to a Jeuel of 0.32%. 
This compares with 0.33% in 1973. 0.37% in 1972r and 

0. 43% in 1970. It also constitutes the lowest level of 
educational support in relation to corporate earnings 
since 1959. 

These estimates and some related figures on total cor- 
porate contributions are shown In Table I and on Charts 

1, 2, and 3. The estimates of total corporate support of 
education are based on the 1974 Survey of Corporate 
Contributlonst the Surveys of Corporate Support of 
Higher Education, the Surveys of Voluntary Support of 
Education* and other information. 

The recent decline of corporate support of education 
as a percentage of PTNI Is partly due to a parallel de- 
cline of total corporate contributions in relation to PTNI 
and partly due to a decrease of educational support as 
a percentage of total corporate contributions. Educa- 
tional support accounted for 35.6% of estimated total 



contributions in 1974, down from 36.0% In 1973. 36.5% 
In 1972. and 40.2% in 1970. The 1974 figure is, however, 
well within the range of variation since the late 195o's, 
as shown on Chart 2. 

The rrore significant factor is the decline of total cor- 
porate contributions as a percentage of PTNIt and this 
is a reflection of the fact that contributions have grown 
less rapidly than PTNI. The final IRS tabulations of cor- 
porate Income tax returns for 1972 show that total cor- 
porate contributions and gifts rose from $797 million in 
1970 to $1,009 rrillion in 1972, an increase of 26.6% for 
the two-year period. This gain is considerably larger 
than had previously been estimated on the basis of the 
evidence available in 1973 and 1974, The only available 
estimate of total contributions for 1974 is $1,250 million, 
which Implies an Increase of 23.9% over 1972 and S6.8% 
over 1970. It is a record high for corporate philanthropy. 

Although the recent gains of corporate contributions tn 
dollar amount are rather extraordinary, they are not as 
large as the growth of corporate pre-tax net income. At 
$140.7 billion In 1974t corporate earnings before taxes 
stood 41.8% above 1972 and 90,1% above 1970. As a 
result of the growth rate differentials, corporate con* 
trlbutlons as a percentage of PTNI declined from 1.08% 
in 1970 to 1.02% in 1972» and 0.89% \^ 1974. This last 
figure is the lowest level smce 1957. 

It must be emphasized that some of the basic figures 



Table I. NATIONAL TRENDS IN CORPORATE PRE-TAX NET INCOf^E AND CONTRIBUTIONS 



Corporate Pre-Tax 
Met Income' 



Corporate CoMrtbutlons 
(mllironaoE doUara) 



Contributions as a Percentage oF 
Corporate Pre^TaK Mel tncomo 



Educational Support 
aea Pdrcentaga of 



Year 


{billions or dollars^ 


Total 


Education'" 


Totat 


Education 


To\t\ Cont 


1d50 


42.6 


252 


43 


0.59 


0.10 


17^ 


1957 


472 


419 


lao 


0^ 


025 


28.6 


1958 


41.4 


395 


137 


0.95 


a33 


34.7 


1959 


52.1 


482 


160 


a93 


0.31 


33.2 


1960 


49.7 


482 


178 


0.97 


0.36 


36.9 


1961 


50.3 


512 


190 


1.02 


0.38 


37.1 


1962 


55.4 


595 


200 


1.07 


036 


33.6 


1963 


59.4 


657 


225 


1.11 


0.38 


34.2 


1964 


66.8 


729 


260 


1*09 


a37 


34.3 


1965 


77.8 


785 


283 


1j01 


0.38 


36.1 


1966 


84.2 


805 


300 


0.96 


0.36 


37.3 


1967 


79.8 


830 


315 


1j04 


0^9 


38.0 


1968 


87.6 


1,005 


355 


1.15 


0.41 


35.3 


1969 


849 


1X)55 


375 


1.24 


0.44 


35.5 


1970 


74.0 


797 


320 


1X38 


0.43 


40.2 


1971 


63.6 


865 


345 


1j03 


0.41 


39.9 


1972 


99.2 


t009 


365 


1.02 


057 


36.5 


1973 


122.7 


1,140t 


410 


0.93 


0.33 


38j0 


1974 


140.7 


t260t 


445 


a89 


0.32 


35.6 



* U.S. Oept. of Commerce. 
** tntemai Revenue Service. 

t American Association of Fund-Ralsing Counsel. 
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CHART 2 



CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS 
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cited here are subject to revision. Before the end of 1975 
the Department of Commerce will revise several of its 
recent estimates of corporate profits, and some of the 
new figures will be subject to further revisions in 1976 
and 1977. The total contributions estimates for 1973 and 
1974 are based on fragmentary data which may not be 
representative of the entire corporate universe, but the 
final iRS tabulations for these years will not be available 
until 1976 and 1977. respectiveiy. 

However, the general conclusion based on current esti- 
mates is consistent with the findings of the 1974 Survey 
of Corporate Contributions: totai corporate giving and 
total corporate support of education as percentages of 
PTNI have declined for several years in a row and in 
1974 reached levels that are lower than those which h^ve 
prevailed since the late 1950's. 

Variations from Trend 

In the perspective of history, total corporate contribu- 
tions as a percentage of PTNI appears to have been as 
much below its long-term trend in 1973 and 1974 as it 
was above trend in 1966 and 1969. As is evident on Chart 
3. this percentage was in a rising trend prior to 1968; it 
averaged about 070% rn the late 1940's. about 0.90% 
in the late 1950's. and with the exception of one year 
was above 1.00% after 1961. In 1963 it reached 1.11%, 
at that time the highest level ever reached fn a peace- 
time year. The decline of 1964-66 proved to be of a shorty 



term character, and the uptrend was resumed in 1967. 
In 1968 and 1969 the percentage of contributions to PTNI 
rose to extraordinary levels which were clearly above 
the previous pattern of growth. At 1.24% in 1969 it was 
higher than the Korean War peak in 1953 and substan- 
tially higher than in any other year with the exception 
of the World War II peak in 1945. 

Although the percentage declined from this extraor- 
dinary level in 1970, 1971, and 1972- it remained above 
1.00% and was well within the normal range of variation 
around its long-run trend. However, if the estimates of 
corporate contributions in 1973 and 1974 prove to be 
reasonably accurate, the further decline to a level below 
0.90% will represent a significant development. It will 
mark the first time that the contributions ratei or per- 
centage to PTNI, has declined for five years in a rowi 
and it wilt mark the first time that the rate has fallen 
materially below trend. The inevitable question (s 
whether this development is a transitory thing which will 
be reversed fn the near future or whether it signals a 
permanent change in corporate attitudes. 

The answer lies in one's assessment of the causes of 
the recent decline. Any departure from a well-estab- 
lished trend must be the result of some factor or factors 
that differ from those operating in the past. The sharp 
upturn in the contributions rate in 1968 and 1969, for 
example. Is believed to reflect the 10% income tax sur- 
charge imposed in those years and the Imminence of tax 
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reform legislation affecting the valuation of corporate 
gifts-in-kInd and changing the rules applying to corpo- 
rate foundations. These factors were not present tn 1970 
and later years, and rt is reasonable to assume that they 
were the principal causes of the above-trend results of 
1968 and 1969. 

Impact of Inflation 

The only comparable factor that might explain the be- 
low-trend results of 1973 and 1974 is inflation. General 
price levels were in a rising trend prior to 1973, but the 
increases averaged only about 4% per year. The rate of 
inflation accelerated to double-digit proportions in early 
1973 and throughout 1974, and at the end of 1974 prices 
were 24% above 1972. 

One consequence of this rapid rise of prices was a 
sharp increase in that component of corporate profits 
attributable to inventory appreciation. Although the esti- 
mates of thes6) ''inventory profits" are subject to a wide 
margin of error, data from the national income accounts 
indicate that corporate earnings of this character 
jumped 400% between 1972 and 1974 and rose as a 
percentage of total corporate PTNI from 7.0% in 1972 
to nearly 25.0% rn 1974. 

If the rapid pace of inflation In 1973 and 1974 is indeed 
responsible for the below-trend contributions percent- 
ages In those years, then it is highly probable that the 
percentage of contributions to PTNI will return to levels 



above 1.00% as the pace of inflation subsides. This 
presumption is reinforced by the observation that total 
contributions as a percentage of PTNI adjusted for in* 
ventory profits was roughly constant from 1971 to 1973 
and turned upward in 1974. 

The inflation phenomenon also suggests something im- 
portant about corporate policy. Although conventional 
corporate accounting does not distinguish inventory 
profits from other earnings, financial analysis Is capable 
of providing estimates that are adequate for policy pur* 
poses. Knowledge of the extent to which current earn* 
ings are inflated, and thus "abnormal," may therefore 
result fn contributions budgets being formulated on the 
basts of profits obtained only from normal business 
transscttons. That Is, it appears that corporate manage- 
ment discounts its PTNI for the effect of Inflation in alio* 
eating funds for contributions purposes. 

Assuming that the pace of Inflation continues to moder- 
ate, as it has since the end of 1974* it Is probable that 
corporate contributions and corporate support of edu* 
cation as percentages of PTNI will return to pre-1973 
levels and that the 1973-1974 experience will come to be 
regarded as an aberration. 

Corporate Support of Colleges and Universities 

The estimates of corporate support of education shown 
in Table I include not only direct and indirect support 
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CHARTS 

TOTAL CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORPORATE SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION AS PERCENTAGES OF PRE-TAX NET INCOME 
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Table II. CORPORATE SUPPORT OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN RELATION 
TO TOTAL VOLUNTARY SUPPORT AND INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES 



Year 


Total 
Expenditures 
of tnatUutlona 
of Higher 

(blNlons) 


voluntary Support 
of Instltuttona of 
H lather Education** 
(millions) 
Total Corporate 


voluntary Support 
a« a Percentage of 
Institutional EVpendlturas 
Total Corporate 


Corporate Support 
as a Percentage 

nl Tnlnl Vrtluntdrv 

UV 1 viol VUlUJILBfy 

Support 


1958-59 


$ 6^ 


$ 760 


$119 


12,3% 


1,9% 


15.7 


1959-60 


6,7 


815 


130 


12,1 


1,9 


16j0 


1960-61 


7,7 


900 


147 


11,7 


1,9 


16.3 


1961-62 


8.5 


950 


154 


11,2 


1,8 


16,2 


1962-63 


10,2 


1,050 


169 


10,3 


1,7 


16b1 


1963-64 


11,3 


1p2l5 


182 


10,8 


1,6 


15,0 


1964-65 


12,9 


1,400 


196 


10,9 


1J 


14,0 


1965-66 


15,2 


1.440 


230 


9^ 


15 


16,0 


1966-67 


17,5 


1,460 


249 


8.5 


1,4 


16,8 


1967-68 


19,9 


t600 


250 


8,0 


1,3 


15,6 


1968-69 


22,1 


1.800 


272 


8,1 


1,2 


15,1 


1969-70 


24,7 


1.780 


289 


7,2 


. 1,1 


15,1 


1970-71 


27,1 


1,860 


259 


6,9 


1,0 


13,9 


1971-72 


29,2 


2.020 


275 


6.9 


0,9 


13,6 


1972-73 


31,4 


2,240 


316 


7,1 


IJO 


14,2 


1973-74 


35.4 


2,240 


354 


a3 


1,0 


15,8 


1974-75 


39.5 


n,a. 






n,a 


n,a. 



*U.S, Office ot Education. 

**E3timatea by CFAE I rom Surveys q| Voluntary Support of Education and other sources, 
n,a,— not available. 



of the institutions of higlier education but also scliolar^ 
ships and fellowships other than those administered by 
colleges and universities, support of pre-cojiege educa- 
tional institutions, support of education-related organi- 
zations. and miscellaneous contributions of an educa- 
tional nature. Although the estimates of total educational 
support show an increase of 21,9% between 1972 and 
1974. the indications are that corporate support of col- 
leges and universities increased substantially more. 

As shown in Table VU (page 18), some 73,3% of the total 
educational support reported rn the 1974 Survey of Cor- 
porate Contributions represents direct and indirect sup- 
port of colleges and universities. The corresponding 
figure from CFAEs 1972 Survey of Corporate Support 
of Higher Education was 65,5%, If these divisions of the 
corporate educational dollar as Indicated by the Survey 
samples apply equally to the entire corporate com- 
munlty, then corporate support of the institutions of 
higher education rose from about $240 million In 1972 
to about $325 million In 1974, a gain of 35%, The unrep- 
resentative character of the two survey samples of com- 
panies and the lack of precise comparability between 
the two samples themselves suggest that these figures 
are of the "ballpark" variety. However, the general con- 
clusion that support of colleges and universities in- 
creased more than support of education in total is borne 
out by other data. 

In the annual Survey of Voluntary Support of Education, 
the support received from business corporations has 
historically accounted for between 13% and 17% of total 
support from all sources reported by the participating 
colleges and universities. The specific figures and some 
reiated data are given in Table II, If the 13,6% of the 
1971-72 Survey and the 15,8% of the 1973-74 Survey are 
applied to the respective estimates of total voluntary 
support of higher education in those years, then the total 
support received by the institutions of higher education 
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from the corporate community rose from about $275 mll^ 
lion in 1971-72 to about $354 million in 1973-74 a gain 
of 28,7% for the two-year period. 

Although these two sets of estimates apply to slightly 
different accounting periods, and are otherwise not 
strictly comparable, they agree In order of magnitude, 
and the percentage increases are sufficiently close to 
provide a basis for confidence. Taken together, these 
two independent sources of information indicate clearly 
that corporate support of higher education, which had 
been on a plateau between 1968 and 1972, moved up- 
ward in 1973 and 1974 and achieved new record highs. 



Corporate Support Reverses Trend 
Relative to Institutional Needs 

Table If also shows the total expenditures of the tnstitu- 
trons of higher education and estimated total voluntary 
support, together with the percentages of total voluntary 
support and corporate support to institutional expendi- 
tures. As Indicated, the growth of voluntary support has 
been less than the growth of expenditures, so that the 
percentage of support to expenditures has been in a 
declining trend throughout the period shown. At 6,3% in 
1973-74, voluntary support accounted for only half as 
large a share of institutional expenditures as in 1956-59, 

The long-term decline in the relative importance of cor- 
porate supports however, appears to have come to an 
end and may have reversed itself to a modest degree. As 
a percentage of institutional expenditures, corporate 
support declined steadily from 1,9% in 1958-59 to 0,9% 
in 1971-72, Between 1971-72 and 1973-74 corporate sup- 
port increased more than institutional expenditures and 
the percentage moved up to 1,0%; although this reversal 
is modest in size, it is the first upward movement since 
1958^9, 
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Summary 



Although 799 companies returned Survey questionnaires, not all of them 
supplied complete information. In summary, however, they did report a 
total of $438.1 million in contributions, gifts, and grants in 1974^ distributed 
as foiiows: 
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Distribution of Corporate Contributions 
(799 companies reporting) 





{minions) 




Health and Welfare 


$168.8 


38.5 


Education 


153-0 


34.9 


Culture and Art 


32.0 


73 


Civic Causes 




10^ 


Other 


38.5 


aa 




$438.1 


loao 



In this 1974 Survey, for the first time, all companies were asked to sup- 
ply information on both their total (worldwide) income, assets, and sales 
and their domestic (U.S. only) income, assets, and sales. "Worldwide** 
financial information was reported by 732 companies, and 547 of them 
also reported their figures on a ''U.S. Onl/* basis, as follows:* 



Total Contributions 
Support Of Education 
Pre-Tax Net Income 
Total Assets 
Net Sales 

Total Contributions as a 
Percentage of: 

Pre-Tax Net Income 

Totat Assets 

Net Safes 

Support of Education as a 
Percentage of: 

Pre-Tax Net Income 

Total Assets 

Net Sales 



732 Companies Rej>oiilng 
"Worldwide" Income. 
Assets, and Sales 

$ 420.128.000 

14r,659,200 

85,25l\800,000 

1.373.024.600.000 

848.496.200.000 



0.493 
0.031 
0.050 



547 Companies Reporting 
"U.S. Only" inconMi 
Aasets. and Salw 

$ 231^452,100 
76,044.100 
34,728^300.000 
738366.600,000 
363,556^200.000 



0.667 
0.031 
0.060 



0.173 

aoii 

0.017 



0.216 
0.010 

OJ020 



The "Worldwide'* data generally reflect tiie figures given In the com* 
panies' own financial statements as reported to tiieir stockiiolders and 
are consistent with tiie tabulated statistics on tiie corporate sector as 
reported by various U.S. Government agencies. Tiie ''U.S. Onl/* data 
reflect an allocation of financiai information between foreign and domes* 
tic operations; although there are no comparable national figures, these 
data are of interest as an alternate measure of tiie levels of corporate 
giving. 



* The reader Js cautioned against any attempt to derive meanlngrul percentages by subtracting 
the flguree m Ihe rigM^hand cofumn from those tn the lei^hand column. Allhough the dif- 
rerenoes between the confr^butlons figures <to eppiv to the 165 companlee not Included Jn the 
''U.S. Only*' column^ Uie same is nol true of Ihe dlfferencee between Iho corporate financial 
data. This arises from fhe fact thai ttie financial data In the left^^hand column Include boih 
the IbretOn Income. aGsela* and aaie« of fhe 547 ' J S. Only'* companies aa wetl as Ihe total 
(worldwide) inconia. assets* and sales of the ^y co oanfes thai did not provide data for Ihe 
right-hand column. 
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Educational Suf^rt Shows Further Increase 



The Survey data show higher levels of corporate support 
of education in 1974 than in 1972, However, the increase 
in educational support was smaller than the gain of cor- 
porate contributions for all purposes and smaller than 
the increase in total pre-tax net income (PTNI), 

These facts are illustrated by the figures given in 
Table III; This tabulation shows the picture for 309 com- 
panies that took part in both the 1972 Survey of Cor- 
porate Support of Education and the 1974 Survey of 
Corporate Contributions, For this group of companies, 
the data show that: 

1. Contributions to education — 

■ increased from $105.0 million in 1972 to $110.4 
million in 1974, an increase of 5.2%, 

■ Decreased as a share of the total contributions 
dollar from 40,1% in 1972 to 37.5% in 1974. 

■ Decreased from 0.25% of total ("Worldwide'*) pre- 
tax net income (PTNI) In 1972 to 0,18% of PTNI in 
1974. 

2. Totai contributions for .^'i ^ jrposes — 

■ Rose from $261,8 m:?:,on in 1972 to $294.5 million 
in1974,againof12.5%, 

■ Decreased from 0.63% of PTNI in 1972 to 0.48% of 
PTNI in 1974, 



3. Total ("Worldwide") pre-tax net income — 

■ Grew from $41,5 billion in 1972 to $60.9 billion in 
1974, an increase of 46.8%. 

This general pattern is characteristic of most of the 
industrial groupings shown in Table III, Alt but four 
(electrical machinery, textiles and apparel, transporta- 
tion equipment, and utilities) reported an increase in 
dollar support of education. Only seven, however re- 
ported an increase in support of education as a percent- 
age of PTNI, and five of those did so as a result of 
decreased PTNI rather than of increased support of 
education. 

Among industries with 10 or more companies reporting 
there were several with stand-out performances. In- 
creases of 20% or more In dollar aid to education were 
reported by companies in the foodt beverage^ and to- 
bacco, petroleum and gas, and telecommunications 
industries, Increases between 10% and 20% were re- 
ported by companies in machinery, primary metals, and 
merchandising. And above-average increases were re- 
ported by banks, Insurance companies^ and those in 
the chemicals, fabricated metals, and paper and allied 
products Industries, Non-manufacturers as a group In- 
creased their support of education slightly more than 
those in the manufacturing industries. 



Table 111, SUPPOFtT OF EDUCATION, TWO SURVEY YEARS 
(309 Companies Participating in Both Surveys) 

1974 1572 



Sop Port of Edutation So ppor t of E d ucal Ion 











A3^ 










Support of 










of Totar 


Pro-Tax Not 




As% 


of Total 


Educotlon 




Income 




of 


ConlH- 


tncomo 




of 


Conlrl- 


% Change, 


Industry 


(DOO) 


Amount 


PTNI 


butlon» 


im 


Amount 


PTNI 


buttons 


1972-1974 


BANKS {291 


$ 1.856*500 


$ 3,920,300 


.21 


25.1 


$ 1,402,100 


$ 3,853,400 


.26 


28.2 


-J- 7.3 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION (4) 117,800 


334.100 


^8 


27.8 


37,700 


246,700 


.66 


28.2 


+34^ 


FINANCE (5) 


549,600 


544.500 


.10 


34.1 


312,900 


537.600 


.17 


36.2 


1.3 


INSURANCE (46) 


1584,900* 


5.373,500 


.27 


31.2 


2,040,700* 


4,998.000 


^4 


34.8 


7^ 


MANUFACTURING (161) 


47,746,200 


90,111.800 


.18 


41.7 


30.569.500 


86.192,600 


.28 


44.9 


4.5 


Ctiemicals (31) 


7.042,000 


19,062,900 


.27 


47.8 


4,918.300 


17,815v400 


,36 


50.8 


7,1 


Electrical Mactiinery (19) 


6,369,100 


21,929,100 


.34 


48.3 


5,816,300 


22,887.200 


,39 


51.2 


- 4.1 


Fabricated Metal (12) 


667*900 


661.100 


.10 


23.9 


179.300 


805,600 


.34 


28.3 


9,2 


Food, Beverage & Tobacco (15) 


1. 235^100 


3,197,300 


,26 


32.6 


960.000 


2,480.800 


.28 


31.5 


-}-28,9 


Mactiinery (16) 


1,160,700 


2,625,400 


.23 


28.0 


829,700 


2,347,100 


.37 


30.2 


+11.9 


Mining (5) 


453,800 


695,500 


.15 


40.5 


215400 


581,600 


.26 


42,8 


+23.8 


Paper & allied products (10) 


1,047,600 


1,547,700 


.15 


33.2 


607.200 


1422,200 


.28 


36.2 


+ 8.8 


Petroleum & Gas (16) 


23,072.400 


19,334,300 


.08 


43.2 


8,944.300 


14,525.600 


.18 


50.0 


+33,1 


Primary Metal (11) 


2,863.700 


5,799,300 


.20 


38,4 


799,500 


5X110.800 


.63 


37.5 


+15.7 


Printing & Publlstiing (2) 


114.400 


263,800 


.23 


33.7 


92,000 


200,400 


,22 


36.1 


+31.8 


Rubber (4) 


247.700 


627,100 


.33 


41.1 


301,600 


763,100 


.25 


38.3 


+ 8.4 


Stone* Clay & Glass (2) 


104,300 


168.900 


.16 


35.4 


68,500 


140,500 


.24 


31.7 


+20^ 


Textiles & Apparel (5) 


35.200 


1,627.800 


4.63 


44.6 


135^800 


1,710,600 


1.28 


50.6 


- 4,8 


Transportation Equipment (13) 


3,332,300 


12,351,800 


,37 


34,7 


7,013.400 


15^721,900 


.22 


38.8 


-214 


MERCHANDISING (6) 


1,019,900 


3,070,000 


.30 


18.8 


1,436,100 


2,713,800 


.19 


16.9 


+13.1 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS (14) 


4,533,000 


2,633,500 


.06 


22.4 


2,684,600 


1,989,300 


.07 


214 


+324 


TRANSPORTATION (4) 


418,600 


987,000 


.24 


29.7 


342,000 


956,800 


.28 


33,1 


+ 3.1 


UTILITIES (40) 


2,691.600 


3.472,600 


.13 


30.4 


2471,600 


3,705,500 


.15 


30.9 


^ 6,3 


TOTAL (309) 


$60,918,100 


$110r448.200 


.18 


37.5 


$41,497,200 


$104,995,700 


.25 


40.1 


+ 5.2 



; Net gain from oPorallona afler dMdonds to policyholders, OKCludtng capital gatna and losses. 
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Table IV. TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT IN RELATION 
TO PRE-TAX NET INCOME. ASSETS. AND SALES. BY INDUSTRY. 1974 



Pre-Taic Net Income Assets Met Sates Tola! Support of Support ol 



Industry 


(000) 




(OOD) 


(000) 


Contributions 


Education 


Welfare & Other 


BANKS (91) 


$ 3,392*600 


$ 


440.266*600 


$ 33.588*800* 


$ 31,472.800 


$ 7,367,600 


$ 2^.105.200 


BUSINESS SERVICES (16) 


461,900 




g,o55,900 


5*591 ,300 


5.349,700 


2,293.200 


3*0^6*400 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION (11) 


133.900 




1734i600 


2.860.000 


1,548,600 


434*200 


1.114,700 


FINANCE (10) 


842,000 




27»785,400 


5,023.500* 


2,805.200 


896.400 


fI AAA AAA 

1,906.900 


INSURANCE (101) 


2iS42.800t 




24 9 J 07400 


76.020 .400$ 


26*364,000 


7*652*800 


18,731300 


MANUFACTURING (378) 


63*440,700 




437,61 1 ,600 


594.822.600 


284*000,100 


112*865,600 


171,134.400 


Chemicals (56) 


9.183,800 




50.564.800 


62*761.900 


47*606.800 


22*069,400 


25,539.400 


Electrical Machinery (45) 


6,613^0 




56*854,100 


69*542.500 


48,356*600 


22*963,500 


25.393.200 


Fabricated Metal (26) 


1,102,700 




&,293.O0O 


14,009.700 


5,670.500 


1*396,200 


4,274,200 


Food, Beverage 8^ Tobacco (42) 


3,6B3»5D0 




30*102*700 


5^152.600 


21,243,100 


7,806.000 


13*435*100 


Machinery (42) 


2*401*100 




25,195*000 


33,722.100 


16.051*000 


4465*300 


11.585*800 


Mining (11) 


1 1028,900 




7,675p700 


5.967,500 


4*129.700 


1*510,600 


n A A An. 

2p619p100 


Paper allied products (25) 


1*706,700 




13.605,100 


16780-100 


11,458*100 


2*624,000 


8,634.100 


Petroleum a Gas (25) 


27*404,600 




132.792.400 


174.220,000 


49*942,000 


21,983*200 


27*978.800 


Primary Metal (21) 


4*185»200 




28*894*900 


33*337,000 


18,396,800 


6*795,100 


11.601 .800 


Printing ^Publisiiing (8) 


245.700 




1,976*300 


2,368*700 


2*085.200 


712,100 


1 .373.000 


Rubber (8) 


551*200 




7,577,400 


10457*700 


3,931*800 


1,724,900 


2.206.800 


Stone. Clay &Qia$s (21) 


895*700 




9,012*400 


11*266*300 


10,035.600 


3*337,900 


6,697.700 


Textiles ^Apparel (19) 


492*400 




4,362*600 


6,964*000 


6,176*600 


2,497300 


3*679.000 


Transportation Equipmont (29) 


3,943*900 




59*705*500 


101,202*500 


36,914,000 


12*997.600 


25*916*400 


MERCHANDISING (20) 


1,558.900 




23*900*200 


43,272.500 


25,506,600 


4*366*800 


21,141.800 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS (22) 


7,532*900 




74,015,000 


41,473*300 


19,238*300 


5.136.300 


14,100*000 


TRANSPORTATION (13) 


773*200 




20,317,600 


12.103*200 


5,063*800 


1,526,400 


3*537300 


UTILITIES (70) 


4579,800 




87310,000 


33.740,600 


18*758,700 


5,120.000 


13*638*700 


TOTAL (732) 


$85,258*600 


$1,373,024*800 


$848,496*200 


$420*128.000 


$147,659,200 


$272,466,600 


Totals for 475 companies 








$472,111,000 




$119*223*600 




participating in 1972 Survey 


$52,967,500 


$ 


911.552.800 


$303*950,200 


$184,726,600 



' Total business receipts^ 

t Nel gain from operalfons after dividends to pollcvhord«rs. excluding caPltal galna Eind foesed. 
t Total premium tncome and net invastmanl income^ 



Education Declines asShsreofContributions Dollar 



EIUC 



Table IV provides some rJetaiE of the giving pattern, by 
industry, for 732 companies participating in tlie Survey 
and reporting complete information. Tlie corresponding 
group in the 1972 CFAE Survey contained 475 com- 
par^ies. Although the data for the two groups of com- 
panies are not strictly comparable, the 1974 figures 
reflect the same broad developments versus 1972 as 
are Indicated in Table Ml. 

Between 1972 and 1974 both total contributions and 
support of education declined in relation to corporate 
fir^ancial measures, and support of education declined 
as a share of the cor^tnbutions dollar. 

At $420.1 million, the total contributions of the 732 com- 



panies in 1974 amounted to 38.2% more than the $304.0 
million reported by 475 companies in 1972. The Corre- 
sponding difference in the figures for support of educa- 
tion amour^ts to 23.9%, so that educational support* 
which amounted to 39.2% of total contributions in 1972* 
was down to 35.1% in 1974. 

Although it Is clear that support of education as a share 
of the contributions dollar did decrease betweer^ 1972 
and 1974* it is believed that the extent of the decline was 
less than that Indicated. Certain kinds of contributions 
classified as support of education in the 1972 CFAE Sur- 
vey were classified as support of other areas in the 1974 
Survey. Whatever the quantitative impact of this factor* 
^e decrease ir^ the educational percentage was wide- 
O 
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I Contrtbullons as a % of: Educational Support as a % of: 



P1 Ut 


Assets 


htel Sales 


PTMI 


Assets 


Met Sales 


^28 


.007 




.£ 1 f 






1*1 58 


.055 


.LrsO 






►V4 1 


1*157 


.089 


.064 


.324 






333 


.010 


.056 


107 






B2B 


.011 


.035 


.£03 




mn 

.U 1 u 


.*f*#0 




.U*fO 




fine 


.(J ly 


.■J iQ 


.!jy*t 






.LW*t 




731 


.086 


.07 U 




.U4U 




.■J I *T 


.061 


nil 


. (if 


.U J 0 


n-i A 




.071 




.i 1 £ 




.U 1 3 


*vD3 


.1)04 


Ail a 


.lOv 


.U10 


.U 10 


4Q-| 


.054 


.069 


.147 


.020 


.025 


*670 


.083 


.068 


.153 


.019 


.016 


*182 


.038 


.029 


.080 


.017 


.013 


.440 


.064 


.056 


.162 


.024 


.020 


.849 


.106 


.088 


.290 


.036 


.030 


713 


.052 


.038 


.313 


.023 


.017 


1.120 


.111 


.089 


.373 


.037 


.030 


1.254 


.142 


.088 


.507 


.057 


.036 


.987 


.065 


.039 


.330 


.022 


.013 


1.636 


.107 


.059 


.280 


.018 


.010 


.255 


.026 


.046 


.068 


.007 


.012 


.655 


.025 


.042 


.197 


.008 


.013 


.438 


.021 


.056 


.120 


.006 


.015 


.493 


.031 


.050 


.173 


.Oil 


.017 


.574 


.033 


.064 


.225 


.013 


.025 



P«rc6nlage of Total 




Contributions xoi 




Educa- 


Welfare 




tion 


& Other 




23.4 


76.6 


DAhll^C /Oil 


42.9 


57.1 


bUolNcbb ScRVICcS ytoj 


28.0 


72.0 


cNGINccRtNG a OUNb 1 RU01 lUN {iij 


32.0 


68.0 


CI kl A kl /^C H f\\ 

rINANOc flU] 


29.0 


71.0 


INSURANCE 


39.7 


60.3 


MANUFACTURING ^76) 


46.4 


53.6 


Chemicals (56] 


47.5 


52.5 


Electrical Machinery (45) 


24.6 


75.4 


Fabricated Metal (26) 


36.8 


63.2 


Food, Beverage & Tobacco (42) 


27.8 


72.2 


Mactiinery (42) 


36.6 


63.4 


Mining (ii) 


22.8 


77.2 


Paper 8l anied products (25) 


44.0 


56.0 


roiroicurri uos {ad} 


36.9 


d3.1 


Prfmary Metat(2i) 


34.2 


65.8 


Printing a Publishing (8) 


43.9 


56.1 


Rubber (8) 


33.3 


66.7 


Stone. ClayaOlass (2i) 


40.4 


59.6 


Textiles & Apparel (19) 


33.4 


66.6 


Transportation Equipment (29) 


17.1 


82.9 


MERCHANDISING (20) 


267 


73.3 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS (22) 


30.1 


69.9 


TRANSPORTATION (13) 


27.3 


72.7 


UTILITIES (70) 


35.1 


64.9 


TOTAL (732) 






Totals for 475 companies 


39.2 


60.8 


participating in 1972 Survey 



spread; only seven of the 23 industrial groups listed In 
Table IV reported higher percentages of educational 
support to total contributions in 1974 than in 1972. 

Both total contributions and educational support de- 
creased relative to corporate Income, assets, and sales 
on a "wortdwrde" basis. The total contributions of the 
companies reporting in the i972 Survey was 0.67% of 
pre-tax income; for those participating in the 1974 Sur- 
vey, it was just over 0.49%. Similarly, educational sup- 
port as a percentage of FTNI dropped from 0.23% in 
1972 to 0.17% in 1974. There were similar movements 
in the percentages relating to total assets and net sales* 

Here, too, the pattern was widespread. The decrease of 

ERIC 



educational support as a percentage of PTNI character- 
ized all but seven of the Industry groups shown. Among 
the exceptions were the insurance companies, the rub- 
ber, the stone, clay and glass, and transportation equip- 
ment Industries, and the companies in merchandising, 
telecommunications, and engineering and construction. 

The 732 companies In the above sample reported a total 
pre-tax net income (worldwide) of $85.3 billion in 1974. 
If these companies had provided support to education 
at the estimated national average of 0.32% of FTNI, 
they would have given $273, million to education in 1974. 
nearly double the $148 million reported* If they had given 
at the 1% level, their suppor' of education would have 
amounted to over $860 midio.i. 
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CHART 4A 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
PRE-TAX ^JET INCOME, QY INDUSTRY.1974 



CHART 4e 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL CONTRieUTlONSp QY INDUSTRY,1974 
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Textiles and Business Services Lead Industries 

The relative performance of the 23 tabulated industriesf 
in terms of educational support as a percentage of PTNI. 
IS shown on Chart 4A. The 19 companies in the textiles 
and apparel Industry and the 16 business services com- 
panies head the list with educational support at 0.507% 
and 0.497% of PTNI, respectively. These levels of sup- 
port are roughly three times that of the entire sample of 
732 companies. 

The 378 companies in manufacturing industries collect 
tively provided 0.178% of PTNI to education. This com- 
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pares with an average of 0.159% of PTNI for the 354 
companies in the various nonmanufacturing industries. 

Chart 4B presents a similar ranking in terms of educa- 
tional support as a percentage of total contributions. 
Six of the Industry groups reported more than 40%: 
electrical machinery, chemicals, petroleum and gas, 
rubber, businees services, and textiles and apparel. 
Educatfonal support accounted for 39.7% of total con- 
tributions for manufacturersi as compared to 25.6% for 
nonmanufacturing Industries. 
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Manufacturers, Ranked by Size 



Table V presents a special tabulation of the 376 com- 
panfes In manufacturing Industries, ranked by size cate- 
gories in terms of PTNI, assets, and sales, and showing 
total contributions and educational support as percent- 
ages of PTNi, assets, and sales. These data are con- 
sistent with data from previous surveys in showing an 
inverse correlation between total contributions (and 
stipport of education] as percentages of PTNI, assets, 
and sales, and company size; that Isr the larger the com- 
pany, the smaller its level of contributions as a percent- 
age of PTNL assets, and sales. 



There is also evidence of some positive correlation be- 
tween educational support as a shar^ of total contribu- 
tions and company size; that iSr the larger the company, 
the larger the share of the contributions dollar going to 
education. As indicated by the tabulations, there are 
some significant exceptions among the groups of the 
smallest companies in this sample. 



Table V, CONTRtBUTIONS BY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, BY PURPOSE, 1974 
As a Percentage of Pre-Tax Net Income, by Size of PTNI 



Net Loss {5J 

Net Income less than $5 million (47) 
$ Smilllon under $ 10mlitlon(44) 
$ lOmllEion under$ 25 million (71) 
$ 25 million under $ SOmilllon (61) 
$ 50 million under $100 million (46] 
$100 million under $500 million (79) 
$500 million arid over (25) 

All Maniifacturing Companies (376) 



Perconiage of Total Goniribultons 



Totat 


Edti cation 


Welfare & Other 


Education 


WoUaT6 &othor 








26.7 


73.3 


4.40 


1,75 


2.65 


39,7 


60,3 


1.23 


.36 


,66 


29,5 


70,5 


,95 


.30 


,65 


31,7 


66.3 


.64 


25 


.56 


30,1 


69,9 


.79 


,29 


.50 


37,3 


62,7 


.56 


^0 


,36 


35,5 


64,5 


.31 


.14 


,17 


48,1 




,45 


.16 


,27 


39.7 





As a Percentage of Total Assets, by Size of Assets 

Total 



Less than $5 million (2) ,35 

$ 5 million under $ 25 million (14) ,33 

$ 25 million under $ 50mJlllon (29) ,15 

$ &Omlllion under$100million (&0) .09 

$100 million under $250 million (76) .09 

$250 million under $500 million (62) .06 

$500 million under $ 1 Billion (45) ,06 

$ 1 billion and over (100) ,06 

All Manufacturing Companies (376) ,06 



Education 


Welfare & Other 


Percentage cf Tctal ConlrJbutlcns 
Education Wtoilare & Other 


,01 


*33 


3.4 


96.6 


.14 


.19 


41,6 


56,2 


,03 


41 


23.6 


76,4 


,02 


,07 


27,2 


72.6 


,03 


.06 


34.9 


65,1 


.03 


,05 


31.9 


66,1 


.03 


,05 


34,3 


65,7 


.02 


,03 


41,5 


66,5 


.03 


,04 


3a7 


60,3 



As a Percentage of Net Sales* by Size of Sales 



Less than $5 million (0) 
$ 5 million under $ 25 million ( 2) 
? 25 million under? 50mlliion (22) 
$ SOmilllCT^under^lDO million (32) 
$100 million under $250 million (61) 
$250 million under $500 million (67) 
$500 million under $ 1 billion (53) 
$ 1 billion antl over (121) 

All Manuracluring Companies (376) 
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Total 


EducDtion 


Welfare ft Other 


Porcenlage of Total Contributions 
Eduoaiion Weilare & Other 


,25 


,16 


,06 


69.6 


30,4 


,11 


.05 


.06 


47 J6 


52,4 


.06 


,02 


,06 


26,3 


73,7 


.06 


.03 


,06 




60,1 


.05 


,02 


,04 


30.3 


69,7 


.07 


.03 


,04 


39,2 


60.6 


.04 


,02 


.03 


40.6 


59.4 


j05 


,02 


,03 


39,7 


60^ 
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Table VI. CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION BY MAJOR MARKETING AREAS, 1974 

Support of 



Marketing Area, with Number of 
CompanJes Reporting 


Pre-Tax 
Net incame 
(000) 


support 
of Education 


Support of 
Education as 
a % oi PTNI* 


Total 
Contributions. 


Education as a % 

Af TaIsF 

Contributions 


AKRON (4) 


$ 513,500 


$ 1.455,500 


.284 


$ 2^.800 


48,7 


BALTIMORE (7) 


205.100 


456*300 




1,724,300 


28,6 


BOSTON (16) 


460.200 


1,338,100 


.291 


4i443400 


30,1 


CHICAGO M3) 


6,067,400 


91078^00 


,164 


36,214,200 


27,5 


ClNCINNATl-DAYTON (16) 


1 ^60.200 


2,638,300 


,201 


8,872,200 


36,9 


CLEVELAND (26) 


1.380,400 


3.229.800 


.234 


10.315.700 _ 


31,3 


DALLAS- FT, WORTH (15) 


AAA 

632,600 




,1 51 


o,4Im.2w 




DES MOINES (7) 


4 AC AAA 

135i000 


AC A- AAA 

366iO00 


,271 


OA^ AAA 




DETROIT (12) 


2.656,700 






At njC -^AA 

2 0,045,1 00 


rv* A 

37*0 


HARTFORD (12) 


879,700 


1i560,200 




^7 QOO AAA 




HOUSTON (6) 


1446,400 


2,8$3.2(K) 


.197 


5.585.400 


51,1 


INDIANAPOLIS (10) 


617,000 


1.044.100 


,169 


3,976,100 


26,3 


KANSAS CITY (8) 


380.300 


170,800 


.045 


566,000 


29,1 


LOS ANGELES (21) 


1.760,400 


4,163,300 


.237 


11.672.700 


38.0 


MILWAUKEE (17) 


S88,800 


1,021.600 


.174 


4424.300 


23.1 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST, PAUL (24) 


944,400 


2,737.000 


.290 


12,538.100 


21.8 


NEW YORK, Westchesier 
Southern Cona/N.X (135) 


43,498,400 


49,275,500 


.113 


130,438.700 


37,8 


PHILADELPHIA (19) 


1.864i000 


2,201.200 


.118 


11.240.600 


19.6 


PITTSBURGH (19) 


2,814,800 


7,37aiD0 


.282 


20,472.300 


3BJ0 


ST. LOUIS (12) 


849^00 


1,406.500 


.166 


4,907.300 


28.7 


SAN FRANCISCO (18) 


3,173,800 


4,438,0(X) 


.140 


12X^55.100 


36.8 



*ln viefW of tbe fact that some ^1 the markoiing areas are rsProaanled by a r&tatlvoiy siwaM number of companies, 
major importance should not be attached lo minor dillerences In lh« percentaSe Hduies. 



Geographical Differences 

Corporate support of education differs geographically 
as well as by industry and by company size. Table VI and 
Chans 5A and 5B show the contributions data for se- 
lected marketing areas (those from which four or more 
companies took part in the Survey), 

As a percentage of PTNI, educational contributions in 
1974 ranged from a high of 0,36 for the 12 companies in 
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Detroit to a low of 0.05 for the six companies in Kansas 
City. The figure for al! companies in the Survey, including 
areas not shown, was 0,17, 

As a share of total corporate contrlbutfonSi educational 
support ranged from a high of 5i,i% for the five com- 
panies in Houston to a low of 19,6% for ttie 19 companies 
In Philadelphia, For all companies in the Survey, the 
figure was 35,1% 
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CHART 5A 

CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
PRETAX NET INCOME, BY MARKETING AREAS, 1974 



aio 0,20 asD 0,40 0,50 0^ 



CHART 5B _ 

CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS, BY MARKETING AREAS, 1974 



10 20 30 40 50 60 
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AIJ Companies (732) 
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St, Louis (12) 
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Dalfas-Ft Worth (IS) 
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Hartford (12) 
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Grants to Colleges Up More than 
Other Educational Grants 

The 799 companies participating in the 1974 Survey re- 
ported a total of $i53.0 million in support of education. 
There were 778 companies, accounting for $148.1 million 
of this totaf, which gave a breakdown of their figures by 
purpose. These data are summarized in Table VIL 

These figures are not precisely comparable to those in 
the prior qFaE Surveys because of changes In the for- 
mat used for the 1974 Survey. For most of the individual 
components, however, it is possible to make a rough 
determination of recent trends. 

1, Direct and indirect corporate support of the institu- 
tions of higher education, which amounted to 69.6% of 
the total in 1968 and 71.3% in 1970i rose from 65.5% of 
the total in 1972 to 73.2% of the total in 1974. The latter 
percentage Is overstated slightly because the figure for 
matching gift programs includes matching payments to 
pre-college institutions. However, it is certain that cor- 
porate support of the institutions of higher education 
increased more rapidly between 1972 and 1974 than did 
corporate support of education generally (see pp. 7-8). 

2, The relative Importance of scholarships and fellow- 
ships declined from 12.7% in 1972 to 8.7% in 1974. In 
combination with institutional support for "student aid 
purposes," the decline was from 16.1% to 15.2%. The 
combined figure was 14.4% in 1968 and 16.6% in 1970. 

3, Capital grants, which accounted for 16.9% of the total 
in 1974, appear to have been ^ :hln the range of recent 
years. Grants for capital purposes amounted to 21,0% 
in 1968. 18.5% in 1970, and 14.9% In 1972. Much of this 
variation is due to the timing of institutional capital 
campaigns. 

4, The relative Importance of unrestricted grants in 1974 



is not clear. The amount shown, which accounted for 
20.5% of the total, does not include the payments under 
corporate gift-matching programs. It is believed that 
such payments are largely unrestricted. 6ut there \s little 
information of a precise nature on this subject. The 
amounts reported as unrestricted in 1968, 1970f and 
1972, when no space was provided for separate report- 
ing of support through matching gift programs* were 
21.5%, 25.9%, and 22,9%, respectively, 

5. The amounts reported as departmental and research 
grants equalled 15.3% of the total. This is a higher pro- 
portion than ever reported previously^ and it is believed 
to include grants for faculty compensation and other 
restricted purposes which were detailed separately In 
previous CFaE Surveys. 

6. Indirect support through state ^nd national fund- 
raising groups comprised only 5,8% of total corporate 
aid to education In 1974. This compares with 7.4% In 
1968, 8.1% in 1970, and 7,8% in 1972. Such support was 
also in a declining trend prior to 1968. 

7. Corporate support of pre-college education decreased 
from 4.6% of the total in 1972 to 4,1% in 1974. The com- 
parable figures were 5.8% in 1968 and 3,1% in 1970. 

8. Corporate support of education-retated organizations 
accounted for 6,6%, and other educational grants 7.4%. 
of the total in 1974. Taken together, they comprise 14,0% 
of the total, which compares with 13.4% in 1968r 12.5% 
in 1970, and 17.2% in 1972. The decrease between 1972 
and 1974 is partly due lo non-recurring items In the 1972 
Survey, and partly due to changes in the reporting format 
in 1974, 



Table Vil, PURPOSES OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT, 1974 
(778 Companies Reporting) 



SUPPORT OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES Amount % of Totai 

Direct Grants: 



Unrestricted Operating Grants 


$ 30,374.100 


20,5% 


Student Financrai Aid 


9,701.200 


6,5 


Depart men tat and Research Grants 


22,628,100 


15,3 


Capital Grants (including Endovument) 


25,062,300 


16.9 


Employee Malching Gift Programs 


12.227^00 


8.2 


Total Direct Grants 


$ 99.992700 


67,4% 


Indirect Grants through State and National 






Fund-Raising Groups 


8,530,900 


5.8 


TOTAL SUPPORT OF COLLEGES AND 






UNIVERSITIES 


$108,523,600 


73,2% 


PRE-COLLEGE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


61OI 7,500 


4.1 


SCHOLARSHfPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


12,846.100 


8J 


EDUCATION^RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 


9,834,800 


6.8 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 


10,928^0 


7A 


TOTAL CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


$148,140,300 


mx>% 
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CHART 6 

CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION BY PURPOSE, 1974 
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THECFAE 



The Council for Financial Aid to Education is a non- 
profit service organization charged with stimulating the 
widest possible voluntary support of higher education, 
especially by the corporate community- 
It was founded in 1 952 by the chairmen of the boards of 
five major corporations: United States Steel, General 
Motors, Exxon, Container Corporation, and Armstrong 
Cork, The chairmen were Irving S. Olds, Alfred P- Sloan* 
Jr,, Frank W- Abrams, Walter P, Paepcke, and Henning 
W- Prentis, 

The Council publishes two major reports on voluntary 
support of higher education each year: one on contribu- 
tions received by the colleges and universities, a second 
on contributions made by corporations. CFAE also pub- 
lishes special studies in related fields. 

Staff members call personally upon hundreds of top- 
echelon business leaders every year to explain the finan- 
cial needs of higher education and to enlist corporate 
support in meeting them. CFAE also offers counseling 
services to corporate and college administrators* It con- 
ducts symposia, issues informationa! publications and 
materials designed to help broaden the base of educa- 
tional support, and publishes a quarterly newsletter for 
contributions executives* 

In cooperation with the Advertising Council, CFAE 
sponsors the nationwide public-service advertising cam- 
paign '*Give to the college of your choice. Now/' This 
campaign has elicited as much as $25 miflion in free time 
and space from the media in one year. 

The CFAE itself neither solicits nor disburses funds for 
higher education. Originally funded by four major foun- 
dations—the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation— the CFAE now draws its support 
from more than 350 leading American corporations* 



Council for Financial Aid to Education 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y* 10019 
(212) 541-4050 



Additional copies of this report are avaflable at $3.00 a copy, prepaid. 
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